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SUMMARY  .  . 

prices  received  "by  farmers  for  most  1950""Crop  deciduous  fruits  are 
expected  to. average  moderately  higher  than  19^9  prices*    For  some  fruits, 
prices,  may  "be  considerably  higher  this  summer  than  the  very  low  prices 
last  summer r,    These  higher  prices  seem  likely  "because  of  smaller  produc- 
tion, reduced  stocks  of  canned  fruits,  and  continued  strong  consumer 
demnd.    Prices  for  citrus  fruits  also  probahly  will  continue  relatively 
high  this  summ.3r. 

The  1950  declduoiis  fruit  crop  vrill.he  at)out .  one~tenth  smaller  than 
the  large  19^9  crop  but  only  a  little  smaller  than  the  1939"'^S  Average, 
if  production  turns  out  as  indicated  hy  June  1  condition.'  Supplies  of 
most  nevr-crop  fruits,  will  he  considerahly  smaller  tha,n  usual  duting 
early  summer, '  '  ,         .      ,  . 

The  1950  peach  c^'op  is  the  smallest  since  19^3»    Production  in  the 
10  southern  peach  States,  which  provide  most  of  the  peaches  marketed  in 
June  and  July,  is  less  than  half  the  small  l9^"'-9  crop  and  only  ahout  one~ 
third  of  average.    Although  prospects  are  for  relatively  small  production 
in  nearly  all  other  peach  States,  the  California  clingstone  crop,  which 
is  used  mostly  for  canning,  is  expected  to  "be  nearly  as  large  as  the 
record. 19U9  crop.    The  1950  apricot  crop  in  total  will  he  ahbut  5  percent 
larger  than  last  year  "because  the  California  crop  is  about  one-fourth 
larger.    The  Washington  and  Utah  crops  are  near  failures  as  a  result  of 
cold  weather  last  winter  and  early  spring. 
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The  1950  crop  of  sweet  cherries  is  albout  ^-3  percent  smaller  than 
the  19^9  crop  and  3  percent  "belov;  average.    But  the  sour  cherry  crop, 
most  of  which  usually  is  canned  or  frozen,  is  expected  to  set  a  new 
record.    Although  grower  prices  for  sweet  cherries  are  expected  to 
average  higher  this  year,  those  for  sour  varieties  pro'bably  will  average 
lower,    Production  of  fresh  plums  in  California  is  aliout  8  percent 
smaller  than  last  year,  "but  that  of  dried  prunes  is  expected  to  ho  a 
little  larger. 

Pear  production  in  1950  is  exp-ected  to  he  ahout  one-fourth  smaller 
than  the  19^9  crop  and  moderately  smaller  than  average.    In  the  Pacific 
Coast  States,  the  Bartlett  and  winter,  pear  crops  are  each  ejcpected.  to  he 
a'bout  one^f  ourth  smaller  than  in  19^9*    The'  •prCspecrtive  commercial  apple 
c'rop  is  Wuc'h  smaller  than  the  large  19^9  cropf  'hut  "at  least  average. 

Because  of  larger  acreage,  and  higher  yields,' "the  1950  strowherry 
Crop  is  expected  to  he  ahout  15'  percent  larger  'tha:n  the  19^9  "crop  and  . 
11  percent  larger  than  average.    Some  increase  is  escpected  in -the  output 
of  frozen  stra wherries,  vrhich  in  I9U9  took  ahonit      -percent  of  the  crop. 
Prices  are  expected  to  continue  near  19^9  levels,  '   -  • 


Prospective  supplies  of  California  Valencia  oranges  for  this  suramBr 
are  ahout  as  large  as  last  summer,  those  of  lemons  are  moderately  ^-^^rger, 
aind  those  -of  'grapefruit  'are  'seasonally  small.    Demand  for  processing  is 
expected  to  help  sustain  prices  for. Calif ornia  oranges  this  summer,  ' 

For  the  third  consecutive  season.  Government  programs  have  heen  used 
to  move  a  substantial  part  of  the  dried  fruit  production  —  at  least 
,29  percent  of  the  19^9-50  pack,  2g  percent  of  the  19US-H9  pack,  and 
kf  percent  of  the  19U7-US  production.    Hence,  the  19U9-50  dried  frait 
season  is  escpected  to  close  this  summer  vdthout  excessive  carry-over  stocks. 

On  June. 1,  1950,  packers^  stocks  of  canned  apricots,  fruit  cocktail, 
peaches,  pe&rs,  sour  cherries,  and  sweet  cherries  comhined  —  fruits 
packed  entirely  or  mostly  in  summer  —  were  ahout  one-fourth  smaller 
than  on  that. date  in  19^9«    Packers*  stocks  of  these  six  items  plug 
apples,  applesauce,  plums  and  prunes,  and  citrus  segments  v;ere  8  per- 
'cont  smaller.    Stocks  of  canned  pineapple  in  the  hands  of  packers*  in 
Eavjaii,  the  main  source  of  such  fruit  shipped  to  the  United  Stat  op, 
were  ahout  55  percent  larger  than  stocks  on  June  1,  19^t  ^  result  of 
greatly  reduced  shipments  last  summer  and  fall  because  of 'strikes, 

Por  the.  same  feason,  wholesale  distributors'  stocks  of  canned  pine- 
apple on  June  1,  1950,  were  about  SO  percent  larger  than  the  stocks  a 
year  earlier.    Wholesaler  stocks  of  canned  pears,  apricots,  fruit  cock- 
tail, and  peaches  combined  were, only  ^  percent  largeri    Total  packer 
and  wholesaler  stocks  of  these  four  items,  v;ere  IJ  percent  smaller  than 
on  June,!,  19^+9,    Stocky  of  canned  citrus  juices  in  the  hsinds  of  Florida 
packers  June  10 ,  1950,  were  about  three-fourths  larger  than  the  relatively 
small  supplies  on  that  date  in  19^9* 
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CoId-st'ol'agG  holdings  of  frozen  fruits  and  fniit  Juices  on  June  1, 
1950,  were  aWut  19  percent  larger  than  holdings  on  that  date  in  19^9» 
mainly  "because  of  increased  ^tocks  of  fruit  juices.    Production  of  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  in  1950  is  ejcpected  to  double  that  of  19^9$ 
contributing  strongly  to  a  new  high  in  totpl  production  of  frozen  fruits 
and  fruit  juices  in  1950« 

PSA-CirES 

1Q50  Poach  Crop  of  56, 2  Million 

^"^-shols  is-  Smallest  Crop  Sirice  19|^J,  ■ 

'       The  19^0  p6ach  crop       the.  United  Sta,tes  was  estimated  on  Juno  1 
at  ^G^2  million  "bushclSe  •  A  crop  this  size  would  he  about  25  percent 
smaller  than' the  19^9  crop  of  7^»S  million  bushels  and  20  percent 
smaller  than  the  19  39~^S  average  of  70.1  million  bushels,    "he  crop 
this  year  Tvas  cut  by  severe  freezing  vreathcr  in  ^-dnter  and  by  spring 
.frosts* 

The  nev;  crop  is  smaller  than  last  year  in  all  large  p each—producing 
States  except  Kichigan,  where  the  prospective  crop  of  H  million  bushels 
is  about  15  percent  larger  than,  the  19^9  crop.    Production  in  the 
10  southern  poach  States,  which  supply  most  of,  the  peaches  marketed  in 
June  and  July  is  estimated  at  5»9  million  bushels,  less  than  half  the 
small  19^9  crop  and  about  one-third  of  average.    Production  in  a  number 
of  other  important  peach  States,  notably  Illinois  and  Washington,  is 
considerably  less  than  half  that  of  19^9* 

In  California,  the  freestone  peach  crop  is  about  15  percent  smaller 
than  the  near-average. 19^9  crop.    But  the  California  clinkstone  crop, 
which  is  used  mostly  for  canning,  is  expected  to  be  nearly  as  large  as 
the  15^9  record  of  2h,i  million  bushels. 

Small  1950  Peach  Crop  Expected 

To  Brin,?  Growers  Higher  Average. .   '  ■ 
Prices  Than  19U9  Crop       ■  '  . 

Three  cars  of  1950*'Crop  peaches  moved  from  Georgia  the  week  ended 
June  10,  thus  getting  the  carlot  shipping  season  of  the  new  crop  under 
way  about  tvro.  weeks  later  than  in  19%«    Because  of  the  very  short  early 
poach  crop,  market, supplies  of  fresh  peaches  will  bo  much  smaller  than 
usual  in  July.    Even  supplies  in  August  and  September  •■■all  be  considerably 
smaller  than  usual.    This  means  tl-jat  grower  and  terminal  market  prices 
for  fresh-mark ct  peaches  can  be  expected  to  be  considerably  higher  this 
year  than  in  19^9 • 

Higher  grov/er  prices  also  seem  likely  for  the  California  clinkstone 
crop,  despi-te  the  fact  that  the  -orospective  crot)  is  nearly  as  large  as 
the  I9U9  crop.    Demand  for  those  peaches  for  canning,  as  straight  peaches 
and  as  an  ingredient  of  fruit  cocktail  and  mixed  fruit,  is  e3q)ected  to 
be  soraewha.t  stronger  than  that  for  the  3-9^9  crop.    Packers*  stocks  of 
canned  peaches  and  of  f nxit  cocktail  and  mixed  fruits  were  about  one— 
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fourth  smaller  on  June  1,  195O  than  a  year  earlier.    Reduced  supplies. of 
freestone  peaches  for  home  canning  pro^balily  will  result  in  increased  . 
demand  "by  consumers  for  canned  peaches,  Tooth  freestone  and  clingstone. 


Production  of  Sweet  Cherries  is 
Soxm  Sharply  From  19^9  ."^hat 

Of  Sour  Variet ies  is  Record  Large 

Production  of  all  varieties  of  cherries  in  1950  is  estimated  at 
,222,110  tonso    This  estimate  is  "based  on  June  I5  condition  of  sour 
cherries  in  Michigan,  Hew  York,  Wisconsin,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio,  and 
on  J'one  1  condition  of  sour  cherries  in  other  States  and  sweet  cherries 
in  all  States,    ^he  I95O  tonnage  is  11  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
of  25O5230  .  tons' in  19^9  and  2U  percent  larger  than  the  1939-^^  average 
of  179s2U0  tonso 

The  1950  crop  of  sweet  cherries  is  estimated  at  7^,670  tons,  ^3  per- 
cent  smaller  than  the  19^9  crop  and  S  percent  smaller  than  average.  Pro- 
duction in  the  eastern  States  is  expected,  to  he  a;bout  the  same  as  in 
I9U9,  "but  that  in  the  western  States  is  greatly  reduced  from  19^9«.  '^^^ 
Washington  and  Oregon  crops  are  each  less  than  half  the  large  1949  crops 
and  the- Calif  or  ni  a  crop  is  nearly  one-third  smallfer. 

The  1950  sour  cherry  crop  of  lU3,UU0  tons  sets  a  new  record,  6  per- 
cent larger  than  the  previous  record  in  19Ug.    The  crop  is  27  percent 
larger  than  the  19H9  crop  and       percent  ahove  average. 

The  Michigan  crop  of  76,000  tons  is  record  large.    The  five  eastern 
States  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin^  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  have  a. 
crop  of  133,210  tons,  93  percent  of  the  total  United  States  production. 

Sour  cherries,  esx)ecially  of  the  eastern  States,  have  their  main 
outlet  tbrovgh  freezing  and  canning,  eventually  heing  consumed  in  cherry 
pics  and  similar  products.    Some  increase  in  the  frozen  and  canned  packs 
seems* likely  this  year.    Cold-storage  holdings  of  frozen  cherries  amounted 
to  19.1  million  pounds  on  June  1,  195O,  compared  with  22,4  million  on 
that  date  in  19^9 • 

Carlo t  Shipment s  Smaller 
Than  in  19^-9  Season 

The  carlot  rail  movement  of  1950-crop  sweet  cherries  got ^ under  way 
the  week  ended  Mav  6,  when  20  cars  were  shipped  from  Calif orniae  By 
J'one  17,  a  total  of  95^  cars  had  heen  shipped  from  this  State,  compared 
with  777  cars  in  the  same  part. of  the  19U9  season.    But  this  season  only 
2  additional  cars  had  heen  shipped  from  other  States,  whereas  in  the  . 
19U9  seas6n  665  had  been  moved.    The  total  of  956  cars  through  June  17  , 
this  season  coir^area  with  l,!4i|2  cars  from  all  States  in  the  19^9  season. 
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rrl'g!rf3  Higher  For 

Swcct_  Chorrieg  This  Year,  . 
Lower  For  Sour  Varieties  ' 

Prices  for  most  varieties  of  California  sweet  cherriep  sold  on  the 
Nev/  York  City  auction  market  have  averaged  soincv;hat  hi/^her  in  May  and 
early  June  this  year  than  during  the  same  -oart  of  19^9»    Prices  for  sweet 
cherries  from  other  States  also  are  expected  to  average _ higher  than  in 
19^9"    G-rower  prices  for  the  1950  crop  of  sweet .  cherries  are  expected  to 
average  moderately  ahove  the  19^9  price  of  $1^7  P-r  to^e 

But  the  season  average  price  per  ton.  that  growers  Td.ll  receive  for 
the  record-large  1950  crop  of  sour  cherries  prc^ahly  will  average  some- 
what helow  the  19^9  price  of  $1S3  per  ton#    Although  storage  stocks  of 
frozen  cherries  were  moderately  smaller  on  June  1,  1950  than  a  year 
earlier,  packer  stocks  of  canned  sour  cherries  on  that  date  were  somer-  • 
what  larger  than  the  depleted  stocks  of  a  year  earlier  tut  still  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  total  sour  cherry  pack.    Sour  cherries,  in 
1950  as  in  19^9t  will  face  the  competition  of  large  supplies  of  apples 
and  clingstone  peaches  for  use  in  pics  and  similar  products* 

APRICOTS 

1.9,50  Production  U-p  Considerahly  in  California, 
povm  Sharply  in  Washington  and  'Utah 

The  1950  crop  of  apricots  in  California,  Washington,  and  Utah  ~-  • 
the  three  principal  commercial  apricot  States  —  was  estimated  on  June  1 
at  207>600  tons,  5  percent  larger  than  the  19^9  crop  "but.  11  percent 
smaller  than  the  1939-i+g  average.    The  California  crop  of  206^000  tons 
is  25  percent  larger  than  the  19^9  crop  and  near  average,    But. the 
Washington  and  Utah  crops  —  1,U00  tons  and  200  tons,  respectively  —  are 
near  failures  as  a  result  of  the  severe  winter  in  these  States,    In  19^9 
.Wasljington  produced  26,U00  tons  and  Utah  had  6,200  tons,  ■ 

Prices  for  Early  Season  Sales 

IJear  Levels  of  Early  Sales  Last  Year 

Volume  carlot  rail  shipments  of  1950-crop  California  apricots  got 
under  way  in  late  May,    Season-opening  prices  for  these  apricots  on  the 
New  York  City  auction  market  were  nearly  as  high  as  opening  prices  for 
the  19^9  crop.    With  packers'  stocks  of  canned  apricots  on  June  1,1950 
ahout  one-third  the  stocks  of  that  date  in  19^9»  a  larger  tonnage  of  the 
California  crop  may  he  canned  at  soracv/hat  higher  prices  this  year  tlian 
last. 
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19^0  Pear  Crop       Expected  to  Be 
A"bout  One^f  ourth  ggaller  Than 

Record.  191^9  Crop  of  56^^  Million  Bushels      .    .       .  '. 

Production  of  pears  in  1950  is  estimated  at  27o9  million  "bushels, 
hased  on  June  1  condition^  'This  is  23  percent  smaller  than  the  record 
I9U9  crop  and  S  percdiit  smaller  than  the  1939-^S  average.  Prospective 
production  is  smaller  than  the  19^9  crop  in  each  commercial  pear- 
producing  State,  except  Massachusetts,  ¥est  Virginia,  and  Mississippi* 

Production  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  is  estimated  at  22,6  million 
huGhels,  Si  percent  of  the  total  1950  crop.    The  crop  in  these  States 
consists  of  16;, 831^000  "bushels  of  Eartlett  pears  and.  5;737jOOO  bushels 
of  other  varieties,  mostly  vriLnter  pearso    Production  of  each 'classifi- 
cation is  also  about  one-fourth  smaller  than  in  19^^9» 

Higher  Pri ces  Expected  Eor 
Smaller'  1950  Crop 

Grower  prices  for  the  small  1950  pear  crop  are  expected  to  average 
substantially  higher  than  the  $1,19  per  bushel  received  for  the  record 
I9H9  cropi,    Prices  for  -Bartlett  -oears  probably  xuill  average  considerably 
above  the  low  prices  of  the  s\unmer  of  19^9*    Contributing  to  these 
conclusions  are  not  only  the  fact  that  the  1950  pear  crop  is  smaller 
'than  the  19^9  crop  but  also  that  other  deciduous  fruit  crops  s-re  praaller, 
stbcks  of  canned  pears'  are  not  considered  excessive  as  the  new  pack 
season  approaches,  and  consumer  doraand  for  fruit  continues  strong. 

Larger  Exports.  Smaller  Imports 

In  19I19-5O  Season  ,  ■ 

The  UUGjOpO  bushels  of  fresh  pears  exported  during  July  19^9~ 
April  1950  were  about  half  again  as  many  as  in  the  same  part  of  the 
19Ug~U9  seasons    The  I9U9-5O  exports  include  nearly  133,000  boxes  of 
winter  pears  moved  under  the  export-payment  program  of  the  United 
States  DopartrnGnt  of  Agriculture,    Most,  of  the  G-overnment-acsl sted 
exports. went  to  Brazil  and  Belgium©    A  Government  payment  o±  about 
50  percent  of  the  export  sales  price,  f,agSo,  Uo  S.  port,  but  net'  more 
than  $lo25  per  container  of  approximately  one  bushel,  was  p?id  to 
exporters  shipping  pears  under  the  program* .  Imports  of  pears.j  mostly 
from  Argentina  and  some  from  Chile  and  South  Africa,  amounted  \o 
I535OOO  bushels  during  July  19^9-Api"il  1950*    This  quantity  is  about 
one-third  less  than  that  imported  in  the  19^8-^9  season^ 
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APPLES.       •  '  ■     ^  ■  V 

Smaller  Apple  Crop  •      ■;     •  ,  ' 

In  Prospect  For  1950 

'■  |\       '  ' 

.    The  commercial  apple  crop  of  1^50  will       considerably  smaller  than 

•  the  large  19^+9  crop  of  133.niillion  'basheLs  "but  kt_  least  as  large  as  the 
1939'"^t-3  average  of  110  ipillion  tiishels,  if  the  crop  turns  out  a&  large 
as  seemed  likely  on  June  1*     Smaller  production  in  1950  than  in  19^9  is 
expected  In  all  regions  of  the  country,  except  the  South  Atlantic,  In 
the  latter,  production  is  expected  to  "be  aT36ve  "both  that  of  19^9  and 
average* 

The  season  for  the  new  crop  is  a  week  to  two  weeks  later  than  last 
year  in  nearly'all  areas.    Because  of  this  lateness,  marketings  from  the 
nev;  crop  may  not  reach  volume  until  mid-July*    Movement  of  the  19^9  crop 
was  practically  completcfL  "by  late  June*    The  19^9"'50  season  finished 
strong,  with  average  prices  received- "by  growers  rising  each  month  from 
Novemher  19^+9  to  the  enda  ;  . 

Ex-no rts  of  19UQ-Crop  Apples 

More  Than  Dov'ble  Thoc,e  of  l9Ug  Crop 

Exports  of  apples  during  July  19'+9*~April  1950  amounted  to  ahout 
2,791jOOO  "bushels,  compared  with  ahout  1,227,000  "bushelg  in  the  same 
■part  of  the  19^8-^4-9  season.    Total  exports  in  the  l^kS-kS  season  were 
ahout  .1,3615,000  hushelso    Most  of  the  19^9-50  exports  were  made  vath 
the  assistance  of  the  G-overnment  export-payment  programs  for"  l9^9''Crop 
apples*    Under  this  program,  which  was  concluded  May  JL,  1950$  approxi- 
mately 2,200,000  "bushels  were  exported©    These  apples  went  to  numerous 
countries  throughout  the  world,  the  countries  taking  the  largest  quanti- 
ties t)eing  the  United  Kingdom,  Hong  Kon^,-,  Philippine  Rspu'bli'c,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  Brazilo    Exporters  shipping  apples  under  this  program 
were  paid  "by  the  Government  approximately  50  percent  of  the  export  sales 
price,  ftaaS.,  U»S»  port,  "but  hot  more  than  $1»25  per  container  of  a"bout 
one  "bushel,  the  same  as  under  the  pear  export -payment  program. 

Import's  of  apples  during  July  19^9~'April  1950  amounted  to  ahout 
1,7^1»000  "bushels,  ahout  5  percent  smaller  than  the  1,246,000  tushels 
imported  during  the  same  part  of  the  19^2-^9  season.    Practically  all 
of  the  imports  of  the  last  two  -seasons' came  from  Cana(te.,     In  194-9-501 
imports  from.  Canada  increased  sharply  afjber  January  1,  1950  and 
continued  late  in  the  seo.son* 

.■  PLUMS  A])TD  PRUITBS.  .  '       .  . 

•  Total  Production  Expected  to_  B£  ,• 

Smaller  Than  19^9  Tonnage 

-  The  California  crop  of  fresh  plums  v/as  estimated  on  June  1  at 

S3f000  tons,  a"bout  S  percent  smaller  than  the  194-9  crop  "but  9  percent 
larger  than  the  1939-'4S  average.    In  Michigan,  the  June  1  condition  of 
the  crop  pointed  to  a  larger  than  average  production.    The  average  for 
this  State  is  a  little  over  U.,000  tons  and  the  194-9  crop  was  6,200  tons* 
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Production  of  California  dried  prunes  is  estinatedat  156,000  tons 
(dry  basis),  3  percent  larger  than  the  I9U9  tonnage  "but  18  percent  smaller 
than  averages    On  June  1  the  outlook  for  the  195q,*p^*^°  Clrbps  in  tjhe 
three  Pacific  Northwest  Stated  wae  for  .;5i*eat-l.y^  reduced  1;oh:n?ge^^^^         '  • 
especially  in  Oregon.    This  unfavorable  pro§?bct  i''s  tThe 're-snilt  ■of  the 
severe  wifiter  coldi  ^jhlfch' adversely  affected  nearly,  .all  fjuit-  crops  of 
these  States*    A'  hi gh&r -percentage  of  the.  .crop,  p'ro'tably  will,,  Ve  marketed 
fresh  than  last  y'oar,  leaving  a'  . sinaller:  p ere sntag^e.  to/ jbe  canned  and  dried. 

Prices  22£.  2:^50  PlTim  Crop   ^  .■  •     .   •  .  ■  ,  .  I  :C  \.  ,  . 

May.  Average  Higher  Than  19^9  'Price  , 

The  carlot  rail  movement  of  1950""crop  California  plums  got  under 
way  the-  last  week  of  May, ,  ■'vhen  35  cars  were  shipped*    Season  opening 
prices  f  or  3eauty  plums  on  the  New  York  auction  market, were  a  little 
lower  than  a  year 'earj.ier<    But,  mth  increasing  shipments,  priceo 
did  not  drop  as  -rapidly  as  in  19^9»  mid-June  prices  were  a  little 

higher,  than  corresponding  prices  'last  year*    Grower  prices  for  -fche 
1950  plum  crop  may  average  higher  than  the  average  for  the  ^19^9  crop* 

STRAWBEZRIES 

1950  Strawberry  Crop  ■  •  ■  - 

■  '^^CG-ds  IQ  Million  rGrates :  .  :.  . 

Total  production  of  commercial  strawberries  in  1950.  is  ^g-bimated 
at  10,169,000  crates  of..2^-  quarts  each,  15  percent  larger  than  the 
19^9  crop  and  11  percent  larger  than  the  1939~Ug  average,   .-The  larger 
crop.^this  year  than  last  is  the  result  of.  higher  yields  on  increased 
acreage*    Production  in  the„late  spring  States  is' es-ti'ma'tod' at 

533,000  crates,  9  percent  larger  than  that  of  19^9  ?ind  25  percent 
larger  than  average*'  The, production  from  these  late  States  is  marketed  , 
G-hiefly  in  June  and, July*    Much  of  the  Oregon  and  Washington  crops? 
which  are  harvested  in  these  months,  is  processed  as, frozen  strawberries* 
About  2S  percent  of,  the  total  19^9  crop  xvas  frozen*  .  Cpld-storage . 
holdj.ngs  of  frozen  strawberries  on  June  1,  1950)  amouiited  to-!X)  million 
pounds,  compared  with  hf  million  poTinds  on  J-une  1,  19^9* 

Price  For  1950 -Or op  Strawberries-  ,' 

Generally  Npar  19%  -Level  s  ^  '.  ' 

As  marketings,  of  i950~crop  strawberries'. became.. seasonally  large  in 
early  spring,  gro\^er  prices  dropped  sharply  as  usual,  ■  Prices,  received 
by  growers  during  the  first  half  of  May  averaged  $7»65  per  2U~qiiart 
crate,  compared  with  $7'*-05 -durihg  the  same  time  in  19^9* 

Because  of  strong  demand  for  strawberries  for  freezing  to  replenish 
the  low  cold-storage  stocks  this  spring,  -plus',the  usual-  deman-d  for  , 
fresh  market  u^e,  grower  prices  for  the  l-argcr-1950'  crop  probably 
-will  . average  about.' as  high  as  th^,  $7»2g  per^..p  ra,te..f  or  .the  I.9.U9  crop* 
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•  OMGBS 

A"bout  As  Large  Sup-glies  of 

Oranges  in  Pro spect  This  Svunmer  As  Last 

Supplies  of  California  Valencia,  oranges,  the  principal  f,resh 
orange  irarketed, during  July-September,  are  expected  to  "be  about  as  large 
this  summer  as  in.  the  summer  of  19^9*    '^hc  California  Valencia  crop  is 
estimated  at  25o6  million  boxes  this  year,  compared  with  2U,9  million 
in  19^8-^9  and  29. g  million,  the  average  for  193S-^7.    On  June  10, 
about  23  million 'boxes  of  California  Valencias  remained  to  be  marketed* 
This  quantity  was  about  as  large  as  corresponding  supplies  a  year  earlier. 

The  United  States  Valencia  crop  of  19^9-50  is  estimated  at  rail- 
lion  boxes,  the.  early  and  mid  sea  son  crop  at  5O0  6  million  boxes,  and  the 
tangerine  crop  at  5  million  boxes.    Total  production,  of  oranges  and 
tangerines,  107»2  million  boxes,  is  3  percent  larger  than  19^3-^9  produc- 
tion, and  10  percent  larger  than  the  1933-^7  average. 

Prices  For_  Oranges'  This  Sum-ner  Expected. 
To  Continue  ITear  Current  Levels 

Mainly  because  of  a  strong  demand  for  oranges  for  processing, 
prices  received  by  growers  advanced  sharply  in  January  1950,  rose  to  a 
seasonal  high  point  in  March,  and  then  declined. considerably.  However, 
such  prices  averaged  higher  each  month  during  November  19^9~April  1950 
than  in  the  same  months  of  the  preceding  season.  , Prices  for  fresh 
oranges  on  the  principal  auction  markets  this  winter  and  spring  have 
followed  the  same  general  course  as  grower  prices.'  ■  Dem'^nd  for  pronges 
for  imn'ufacture  into  frozen  concentrated  orange  Juice  is  expected  to 
help  sustain  prices  for  California  Valencia  oranges  this  summer. 

Processing  Up,  Fresh  Market  Sales  Down, 
So  Far  This  Season  Compared  IVith  Last 

Although  about  as  many  oranges  from  the  I9H9-5O  crop  had  been 
utilized  through  mid-Jime  this  season  as  in  the  same  part  of  the 
19^8-^9  season,  approximately  6  million  more  boxes  had  been  processed. 
About  7  million  less  had  been  moved  for  fresh  market  use.     In  Florida 
about  25  percent  more  oranges  had  been  processed  by  mid-Jtme  than  a 
year  earlier  from  the  19^-8-U9  crop.    Slightly  more  than  tvrfroe  as  many 
oranges  had  been  processed  into  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice,  about 
as  many  into  canned  orange  juice,  and  somewhat  less  into  other  orange 
products  than  a  year  earlier. 

More  Than  1  Million  Boxes  Orange 3 
Exported  Under  (kivernment  Prbgram 

Slightly  more  than  1,1  million  boxes  of  oranges  had  been  exported 
or  declared  for  export  by  June  I7,  1950,  under  the  GiDvernment  export- 
payment  program  for  19^9-50  crop  oranges.    In  addition,  more  than 
65,000  cases  (2U-2's)  of  canned  single-strength  orange  juice  and  more 
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than  ^6,000  gallons  of  concentrated  orange  juice  had  "been  covered  "by  the 
same  progra^io    Important  countries  of  destination  for  such  exports  were 
Belgiua,  Hong  Kong,  The  Netherlands,  Philippine  RepulDlic,  and 
Swit  zerl'^-nd.    Export  of.  the  atove  oranges  and  orange  products  was 
assisted  "by  G-overnmont  payments  to  exporters  of  up  to  one-half  of  the 
f»a, S.J  UiS.  port  price. ' 

Total  exports  of  fresh  oranges  during  Uovemher-April  of  the 
19H9"'50  season,  aoout  2,2  million  "boxes,  were  nearly  one-fifth  snail er 
than,  exports  in  the  same  months  of  the  19'4-S-U9  season.    Exports  of  ' 
canned  orange  juice  were  about  11  percent  smaller, 

&HAFEFRUIT 

Frospe'ctive  Supplies  Eor  This  Summer 
Are  Smaller  Than  U sua! 

For  the  second  consecutive  summer,  supplies  of  fresh  grapefruit, 
al\-ie,yB  seasonally  small  in  July  and  August,  will  "be  smaller  than  usual 
"because  of  unfavorahlo  winter  weather*    Supplies,  during  these  months 
will  come  mostly  from  the  California  summer  crop, .which  is  estimated 
at  1*33  niillion  boxes  this  year,  compared  with  1»3^  million  in 
I9US-H9  and  1,65  million,  the  average  for  IS'^S-k'J^    Total  production  of 
grapefruit  is  estimated  at  36<>1  million  "boxes  in  19^9~50f  abaut  20  per- 
cent smaller  than  the  1948-^9  crop  and  26  percent  smaller  than  average. 

Continued  High  Prices  in  Prospect 

With  supplies  of  grapefruit  again  small  this  sirnmer,  grower  prices 
are  expected  to  continue  high,  much  as  they  did  a  year  ago.    Most  of 
the  grapefruit  marketed  in  summer  are  utilized  fresh. 

Through  mid-June  this  season  orJ.y  about  three-fourths  as  many 
grapefruit  wero  utilized  fresh  as  in  the  same  part  of  the  19^8-^9  season, 
and  about  four-fifths  as  m.any  were  processed,  results  of  the  smaller 
I9U9-5O  crop.    Because" of  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  processed,  the 
19^-t-9~50  packs  of  canned  grapefruit  segments,  juice,  and  blended  juice 
are  smaller  than  those  of  the  19U3-U9  season.    Put  the  -oacks  of  frozen 
concentrated  grapefruit  juice  and  blended  juice  are  larger. 

The  662,000. boxes  of  grapefruit  exported  during  November-April  of 
the  19^9-50  season  were  only  half  the  exports  of  the  same  months  of  the 
preceding  season, 

LEMONS  AND  LII^S 

Mode rat elj  Larger  Supplies  of  Lemons 

This  Summer  Than  Last 

Because  of  larger  prodtiction- in  19-^-9-*50  and  smaller  utilization 
early  in  the' season,  about' one-tenth  more  lemons  remained  to  be 
marketed  after  mid-June  than  a  year  earlier  from  the  19^8-^9  crop. 
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The  1949-50  crop  of  California  lemons  is  estimated  at  10.2  million 
boxes  J  about  3  percent  larger  than  the  1948-49  crop  but  23  percent 
smaller  than  the  1938-47  average.    Domestic  production  of  lemons  has 
been  augmented  by  imports  from  Italy,  which  so  far  this  season  are 
running  considerably  more  than  twice  those  of  the  same  part  of  the 

1948-  49  season.    In  1948-49,  total  imports  were  less  than  2  percent 
of  total  United  States  production. 

Lemon  Prices  This  Summer 

To  Average  Lower  Than  Last  Year 

Grower  prices  for  lemons  this  summer,  probably  will  not  average 
quite  as  high  as  they  did  for  the  smaller  supplies  in  the  summer  of 
1949.    Since  hot  weather  stimulates  demand  for  lemons,  the  actual  prices 
received  by  growers  for  lemons  this  summer  will  be  conditioned  con- 
siderably bjr  temperature  as  well  as  by  supplies. 

Record  Crop  of  Florida  Limes 
Is  Prospect  For  1950-51 

The  1950-51  crop  of  Florida  limes  is  estimated  at  300,000  boxes, 
which  if  realized  will  set  a  nei^r  record  15  percent  larger  than  the 

1949-  50  crop  and  nearly  twice  the  1938-47  average.    The  new  crop  v^ill 
be  marketed  chiefly  during  the  simimer  months.    Marketing  began  in., 
/^pril  and  will  be  completed  next  winter. 

Grovrer  prices  for  the  1950-51  crop  have  been  running  somewhat 
lower  so  far  this  season  than  last. 

TREE  NUTS 

Production  of  walnuts  in  California  in  1950  is  estimated  at 
59,000  tons,  based  on  June  1  condition.    The  California  walnut  crop 
totaled  78,000  tons  in  1949  and  the  1939-48  average  is  59,590  tons. 
In  Oregon,  the  other  important  walnut  State,  the  June  1  condition  of 
the  crop  pointed  to  a  light  tonnage  this  year,  reflecting  freeze 
damage  of  the  past  winter.    The  Oregon  crop  was  7,500  tons  in  1949* 

Mainly  because  of  the  severe  id.nter,  the  June  1  condition  of  the 
1950  filbert  crop  in  Oregon  and  Washington  was  poor,  pointing  to  a  new 
crop  considerably  smaller  than  the  1949  production  of  11,240  tons. 
Prospects  on  June  1  were  for  a  California  almond  crop  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  1949  crop  of  39,000  tons.    These  three  tree  nut  crops  were 
each  record-large  in  1949* 

The  problem  of  tree  nut  imports  was  subject  to  an  investigation 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  determine  whether  import 
quotas  or  fees  under  Sec.  22  applied  during  the  coming  season. 
Hearings  started  on  J\me  27  in  Washington. 
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DEIBD  FHJITS 

Third  Consecutive  Belov^'Average  Crop  of     ■  "  '  ' 
California  Pried  Frure  s  Is-  in  Pro  spect  ' 

Production  of  dried  prunes  in  California  in  1950  is  expected  to 
iDe  156,000  tons  (natural  condition).    This  tonnage  is  nearly  3  percent 
larger  than  the  152,000  tons  produced  in  19^9  "but  18  percent .  smaller 
than  the  average  of  190j600  for  1939-'+8,    However,  total  United  States 
production  of  dried  prunes  may  "be  smr?iller  than  in  19^9»  tecaiuse  of  the 
prospective  small  prune  crop  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    In  recent  years 
of  small  prune  production  in  Of.egon,  only  a  small  tonnage  has  "been  dried, 
most  of  the  crop  having  teen  sold  frosh  and  canned, 

Ih  the  19^9-50  season,  the  pack  of  dried  prunes  in. all  States 
composed  ahout  33  percent  of  the  total  pack  of  aljout  U79,0O0  tons 
(processed  weight)  of  dried  fruits  in  the  United  States.  Eaisins. 
composed  ahout  50  percent  of  that  pack,  and  the  remaining  17  percent 
was  composed  of  apples,  apricots,  dates,  figs,  peaches,  and  pears* 
Per  capita  consumption  in  19H-9':-50  is  estimated  at  a  little  over  k  pounds. 
It  is  still  too  early  in  the  19^0-51  season  to  forecast  the  output  of 
dried  fruits  other  than  prunes. 

Disposition  of  More  Than  One-Fourth 

Of  19^9-50  Production  of  Dried  Fruits 
Assisted  "by  Govornment  Programs 

Under  Gov omment-f inane cd  programs  .for  moving  dried  fruits  produced 
in  19^9-50,  approximately  lUo,000  tons  (processed  weight)  had  "been  moved 
"by  mid-June  or  were  under  contract  to  "bo  moved.    This  qiiantity  is  atout 
29  percent  of  the  19U9-5O  pack^,    Movement  of  an  additional  small  quantity 
is  expected  "before  the  export-payment  and  diversion  programs  are  comr- 
pleted  later  in  the  season. 

Distribution  to  the  School  Lunch  and  institutional  feeding  outlets 
has  already  "been  completed,  with  the  movement  of  1,500  tons  of  raiains 
and  2^-0  tons  of  dried  prunes.    Exports  made  or  arranged  for  under  tho 
export-payment  program  cover  slightly  more  than  57fOOO  tons  of  raising 
and  29,000  tons  of  dried  prunes. 

Diversions  to  other  than  direct  food  uses  cover  nearly  19,000  tons 
of  raisins,  33,000  tons  of  prunes,  and  I92  tons  of  figs.     Of  these 
diversions,  nearly  27,000  tons  of  dried  prjines  were  diverted  for 
manufacture  into  prune  juice  and  a  little  over  1,000 ' tons  were 
diverted  as  pitted  prunes  for  use  in  confectionery  products  and 
pharmaceuticals.    Over  5,000  tons  of  prunes,  the  19,000  tons  of 
raisins,  and  the  192  tons  of  figs  were  diverted  or  arranged  to  "be 
diverted  for  livestock  feed.   
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This  is  the  third  consecutive  season  that  &overnraent  programs  have 
heen  used  to  move  a  substantial  part  of  the  dried  fruit  production. 
Government  assistance  was  given  to  move  ahout  12^,000  tons  or  23  percent 
of  the  19^8-^9  dried  fruit  production,  and  271,000  tons  or  Uy  percent 
of  the  l^h'J-kS  production.    The  purpose  was  to  help  provide  outlets 
other  than  usual  commercial  narkets  for  fruit  that  normally  is  exported. 

CAITNED  FRUITS         FRUIT  JUICES 

Packers'   stocks  of  6  major  items  of  domestically-canned  non-citrus 
fruits  combined  (apricots,  fruit  cocktail,  peaches,  pears,  sour  cherries, 
and  sweet  cherries)  were  about  26  percent  smaller  on  June  1,  1950  than 
on  June  1,  19'-^-9e     Stocks  of  canned  apricots  were  only  about  one-third 
as  large  as  those  on  June  1,  19^9*  those  of  peaches,  pears  and  fruit 
cocktail  were  each  about  one-fourth  smaller,  those  of  sv;eet  cherries, 
were  5  times  the  very  small  stocks  of  a  year  earlier,  and  those  of 
sour  cherries  xiere  much  larger  tha,n  the  depleted  stocks  of  a  year 
earlier  although  only  about  h  percent  of  the  19^9  pfick»  Packers' 
stocks  of  these  6  items  plus  apples,  applesauce,  plums  and  prunes, 
and  citrus  segments  were  8  percent  smaller*     (See  table  in  appendix) 
Packers'  stocks  of  canned  pineapple  on  June  1,  1950,  were  about 
55  percent  larger  than  the  stocks  on  that  date  in  19^9*    This  was  a 
result  of  strikes  in  Hav/aii  last  summer,  which  delayed  shipments  to 
the  United  States.    Packers'  stocks  of  the  10  above  listed  items  plus 
pineapple  were  3  percent  smaller  than  stocks  on  June  1,  19^9* 

On  J-ane  1,  1950,  wholesale  distributors'  stocks  of  canned  pineapple 
were  about  SO  percent  above  those  of  a  year  earlier.    Wholesaler  stocks 
of  pears  v/ere  about  one-half  larger,  those  of  peaches  were  moderately 
larger,  but  those  of  apricots  and  fruit  cocktail  were  each  moderately 
smaller.    Wholesaler  stocks  of  these  U  items  combined  were  h  percent 
larger  on  June  1,  1950,  than  on  that  date  in  19^9*    Stocks  of  these 
h  items  plus  pineapple  were  about  20  percent  larger.    For  most  of  the 
above  canned  fruits,  the  June  1  stocks  constitute  carry-overs  .into  the 
new  pack  season. 

The.  domestic  commercial  pack  of  canned  fruits  in  19^9"50  v^-s  about 
2,6  billion  pounds,  the  equivalent  of  approximately  60  million  cases 
of  2U  Noo  2-1/2  cans.    The  pack  was  about  5  percent  larger  than  the 
19^8-^9  pack  and  5^  percent  larger  than  t  he  average  for  1935"'39» 
the  19U9-5O  season,  nearly  3,7  million  cases  (2U  No,  2's)  of  citrus 
sections  and  citrus  salad  had  been  canned  in  Florida  by  June  10,  1950» 
about  1,8  million  less  than  in  the  same  part  of  the  19^+8-^9  season. 
Some  reduction  in  pack  of  canned  deciduous  fruits  seems  likely  in 
19 50-51 •    However,  per  capita  consumption  in  1950  probably  will  be 
near  the  19^9  rate  of  a  little  over  18  pounds. 

The  19^9"50  pack  of  canned  citrus  juices  in  Florida  and  Texas 
totaled  nearly  36  million  cases  (21+  He,  2»  s)  by  J\me  10,  1950.  This 
quantity  was  about  6  million  cases  smaller  than  the  pack  of  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  19U8-U9  season.    In  Florida,  about  17  million 
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cases  of  single- strength  orange  juice  hid  "been  cannad  through  June  10 
this  season,  slightly  more  than  in  the  game  part  of  the  preceding 
season,.   The  pack  of  grapefruit  juice  approached  g  million  cases, 
compared  with  nearly  9  million  a  year  earlier*  and  the  pack  of  blended 
orange  and  grapefruit  juice  totaled' over  '6  million  cases,  compared  x^dth 
10  million,  _  On  the  other  hand,  the  pack  of  'tang'^rino  juice  amounted 
to  1»9  million  cases,  ahout  half  again  as  large  as  the_l,3  million  a 
year  earlier.     Stocks  in  the  hands  of  Florida  packers  June  10^  19^0 
were  about  fj  percent  larger  thaji  on  that  date  in  I9U9,    In  Texas  about 
3  million  cases  of  grapefruit  juice  were  canned  in  the  I9U9-5O  season, 
compared  with  5  million  cases  in  I9US-U9,  '  ' 

Although  the  19^9"50  pack  of  canned  fruit  juices  is  eixpected  to 
be  considerably  smaller  than  the  I9U3-U9  pack  of  about  2,1  billion 
pounds,  the  doubling  of  pack  of  frozen  concent  rat -vd  citrus  juices  vn.ll 
more  than  offset  the  reduction.    Per  capita  consumption  of  all  canned 
fruit  juices  (excluding  frozen)  combined  in  1950  is  expected  to  drop 
about  2  pounds  below  the  rate  of  15*6  pounds  (single  strength)  in  19^9* 
The  19US  rate  was  IS  pounds. 

FHOZSIT  FRUITS  AND  FHUIT  JUICES 

■'^otal  production  of  f ro zen  fruits  and  fruit  juices  in  the  United 
States  in  1950  is  expected "to  set  a  new  record,  considerably . larger 
than  the  previous  record  of  5^5  nii5.1ion  pounds  in  19^6,    In  19^9  the 
pack  was  483  million  pounds  and  per  capita  consumption  was  3*5  pounds, 
basis  weight  of  the  frozen  prodTict.    Some  increase  is  expected  iA  the 
1950  packs  of  strvawberries"  and  sour  cherries, .  the  two  leading  fruits 
packed  in  19^9*    S"^*         largest  increase  v/ill  be  in  frozen  concentrated 
citrus  juices,  of  which  the  19^9  output  of  orange  juice  was  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  strawberries  and  substantially  larger  than  tha,t  of 
cherries.    In  Florida  the  1950  pack  of  frozen  orange  conceritrat e  already 
had  more  than  doubled  by  raid-June,     In  California,  the  new  pack  from 
Valencia  oranges  was  just  getting  under  way,  l/ 

Cold-storage  holdings  of  commercially-frozen  fruits  and  fruit 
juices  totaled  nearly  28^+  million  pounds  on  June  1,  1950.    This  was 
a  gain  of  .Uo  million  pounds  over  the  holdings  on  May  1,  1950,  and 
an  increase  of  ,U6  million  porinds  over  stocks  on  June  1,  19'+9«  The 
largest  increase  during  May  consisted  of  strawberries,  which  increased 
from,  the  seasonal  low  of  11  million  pounds  on  May  1  to  UO  million  on 
June  1»    Orange  juice  increased  from.  63  million  pounds  on  Hay  1  to 
87  million  on  June  1,    Although  the  June  1,  I95O  holdings  of  strJiV- 
berries  were  7  million  pounds  under  a  year  earli-jr,  those  of  all  fr-'iit 
juices  and  purees  combined  were  nearly  double.    Only  19  million  pounds 
of  frozen  cherries  were  in  cold  storage  on  June  1,  1950t  nearly 
3  million  fev/er  than  a  year  earlier. 


1/  'See  new  table  1,  page  21  for  detailed  statistics  on  19^8  and 
19^9  packs. 
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GROWTH  IN  OUTPUT  OF 
PR0Z3JT  COUCStlTHATED  CITRUS  JUICES 

Started  on  a  small  scale  in  l^h^'-hG,  production  of  frozen  con- 
centrated oran^^e  juice  has  since  increased  rapidly  to  "become  a  major 
outlet  for  oranges.    The  early  success  achieved  with  oranges  has  led 
to  the  raoro  recent  manufacture  of  frozen  concentrated  grapefruit  juice, 
"blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice,  and  even  lemonade.    Among  non-citrus 
juices,  frozen  concentrated  grape  juice  is  also  "being  manufactured 
conmercial5.y.    Experiments  are  "being  carried  on  with  other  fruit  juices. 

Commercial  m/inufacture  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  Tsegan 
in  Florida  in  I9U5-U6,  when  a"bout  2??6,000  gallons  of  U  to  1  concentrate 
were  produced  (see  accompanying  ta"ble)»    Production  in  this  State  more 
than  dou"bled  in  19'-^6-U7.    The  orange  concentrate  made  in  these  tv/o 
seasons  was  distributed  largely  through  the  hotel,  restaurant,  and  soda 
fountain  trades,  where  response  was  so  favorable  as  to  point  to  its 
widespread  use  by  household  consumers* 

Frozen  concentrated  citrus  juicess    Production  in  Florida 
and  California-Arizona,  19^15-1+6  to  19^9-50 


 Orange  juice  

r,              •  -CTT     .  J        '  California-  :         m  n 
Season      .  Florida      ...               .  Total 
 i  :    An  zona  ;  

:  G- aliens  Q-allons  Gallons 

19U5-U6  :  225,63^  0^  225, 6gU 

19^6-1+7  :  559,309  0  559,309 

19^7-'^S  :      1,935,  S6S  ^37,376  2,373,2Ul+ 

19^2-1+9  :  10,232,831        1,963,035  12,195,866 

19^9-501/...:  21,1+19,802 

:  Grapefruit  jtiice 

19U7~Ug  ;  U02  0  k02 

l9^?-^!-9  :  116,123  0  116,123 

19^9-50  1/  ...J  l,5«5,27l^ 

i       Orange-grapefruit  blend 

19U8-I+9   :  111,836  0     •  111,836 

19U9-50  1/  1,290,085 


Tj  Season  up  to  and  including  June  17,  1950.  Florida 
pack  only. 
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Production  of  orrin^e  concentrate  in  California  did  not  i^^et 
started  until  19^7-US,  and  the  comliined  output  of  this  State  and 
Florida  more  than  quadrupled  that  of  Florida  in  19^46-^7  (see  chart 
inside_  front  cover).    Output  again  expanded  ^^rcatly  in  lSh^~^9, 
amounting  to  more  than  five  times  that  of  the  -oreccding  season,  Of 
the  12,2  million  gallons  produced  in  19U;?--U9»  over  10  million  were 
made  in  Florida  and  nearly  2  million  in  California  and  Arizona,  The 
frozen  orange  concentrate  manufactured  during  the  19U7-^-S  and  IShS-h^ 
seasons  was  packed  mainly  in  6-'0unce  cans  for  sale  "by  retail  stores. 

Manufacture  of  frozen  concentrated  orange  juice  in  .Florida  in  the 
I9H9-5O  season;,  now  atput  completed,  is  more  than  douhle  the  19^3-^9 
output.    Through  June  1-7  this  season  -ovQf  .   21  million  gallons  were 
produced  in  that  State,    Production  in  California  and  Arizona,  drawing 
from  the  Valencia  crop,  vdll  run  throu,^  the  sumner  and  also  i".iny  douhle 
the  preceding  year' s  outputs 

Production  of  frozen  citrus  concentrate  was  extended  to  grapefruit 
juice  in  19^47-US,  when  k02  gallons. were  made  in  Florida,     In  I9U8-U9 
production  xiras  over  ll6,000  gallons,  and  in  19^49'»50  it  again  increased 
sharply  to  a"bout  1,522,000  gallonso    In  191+8-^9  nearly  112,000  gallons 
of  frozen  concentrated  "blended  orange  and  grapefrait  juice  were  made 
in  Florida,  and  in  19^49-50  output  soared  to  ahout  1,290,000  gallons* 

The  amazing. growth  in  output  of  frozen  citrus  concentrate  over 
the  past  five  years  stands  out  as  a  record  tha,t  can  "be  matched  hy  few 
other  industries.    Output  during. the  foiarth  year  of  operation  was  more 
than  50  times  that  of  the  first  year,  and  output  during  the  fifth  year 
proliahly  will  "be  alaout  100  times.    In  19^45-U6,  the  first  year  of 
manufacture,  frozen  orange  concentrate  provided.an  o\itlet  for  a.hout 
one-fifth  of  1  percent  of. the  orange  crop  of  the  United  States,  In 
19^48-^9,  •  the  fourth  year,  it  took  ahout  10  million  "boxes  of  oranges 
or  10  percent  of  the  crop.    Canning  took  ahout  30  percent  of  the 
19US-^-9  orange  crop,  and  fresh  use  accounted  for  nearly  60  percent. 
This  frozen  concentrate  outlet  is  expected  to  take  ahout  20  percent 
of  the  19^-9-50  orange  crop  and  ahoxit  5  percent  of  the  grapefruit  crop, 
V/ith  the  I9H9-5O  orange  season  in  Florida  nearly  completed  in  mid'^une, 
frozen  orange  concentrate  took  ahout  3I  percent  of  the  Florida  oranges, 
canning  ahout  29  percent  and  fresh  use- about  ^-0  percent.    Of  the 
19l|g_l+9  crop  in  Florida,  these  three  uses  took  1^+,  32,  and  5^+  percent, 
respectively. 

In  191+8-1+9,  the  last  full  season  of  production,  the  12  million 
gallons  of  U  to  1  frozen  orange 'concentrate -^-fere  equivalent  to  ahout 

million  gallons  of  single-strength  orange  juice,  or  a"bout  l^l  million 
cases  of  2U  No.  2  cans.    In  the  same  season,  the  canned  pack  of  orange 
juice  amounted  to  about  19  million  cases  of  2U  No,  2  cans,  that  of 
"blended  orange  and  grapefruit  juice  to  11  million  cases,  and  that  of 
grapefruit  juice  to  1^  million  cases. 


AlthoUf;;h  part  of  the  increasing  output  of  frozen  concentrated 
citrua  juices  has  "been  utilized  in  filling  the  "broadening  channels  of 
the  d3stri"butive  trade,  most  of  the  production  has  quickly  moved  into 
conGumption^^    Per  capita  consumption  of  frozen  orange  concentrate  during 
the  19^3-^9  season  was  nearly  3  pounds,,  single-strength  "basis  (see 
chart  on  front  covert.    In  tho  same  season,  per  capita  consumption  of 
canned  single~strength  orange  juice  was  ahout  h  pounds ^  and  that  of  all 
canned  citrus  juices  comhined  was  about  10^7  pounds^    The  increase  in 
consumption  of  the  frozen  orange  concentrate  in  the  19^2-^9  season 
ahout  offset  a  decrease  in  canned  citrus  juices. 

Fith  the  grovrth  in  output  and  popularity  of  the  frozen  citrus  . 
concentrate,  distribution  of  the  product  has  become  more  widespread. 
A  nationwide  survey  conducted  in  19^9  "^7  Industrial  Surveys  Co.,  Inc., 
for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  revealed  that  frozen 
concentrated  oraiifce  juice  was  being  handled  by  a  sharply  increasing 
percentage  of  retail  stores.    Of  tho  stores  surveyed  about  17  percent 
carried  the  product  in  April,  2U  percent  in  Augiast,  and  31  percent  in 
Novembor,  19%r.    ]n  contrast.,        percent  of  the  stores  carried  canned 
orange  juico  in  Mcvember  19^9«.    This  survey  showed  that  the  frozen 
orange  concentrate  was  least  available  in  stores  doing  a  relatively 
small  volume  of  business,,  in  stores  located  in  small  cities  and  tov/ns, 
and  in  stores  in  tho  South*    But  even  among  such  stores,  the  percentage 
carrying  the  frozen  orange  concentrate  doubled  d-uring  19^9« 

More  than  twice  as  many  household  consumers  purchased  frozen 
concentrated  orange  juice  in  April  1950  than  in  April  19'+9i  according 
to  a  survey  of  a  national  sample  of  household  consumers  conducted  bj^ 
the  above  companye    The  proportion  (lU  percent)  of  consumers  who  boxiglit 
the  product  in  April  1950  was  the  highest  so  far  recorded.  Such 
consfjners  wore  reported  to  have  paid  an  average  of  27*  S  cents  per 
6~ounco  can,  compared  with  2M-c2  cents  ip.  April  19^9*    Diluted  to 
single  strength,  the  juico  cost  a  little  over  1  cent  per  o\ince,  a  cost 
in  line  with  that  of  other  fruit  juices. 

Frozen  concentrated  citrus  juice  is  mamifactured  by  a  process 
developed  by  the  Florida  Citrus  Commission  and  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculturoj    In  making  the  orange  product,  for  example; 
fresh  orange  juice  is  passed  through  a  lov;  temperature,  high  vacuum 
evaporating  system,  which  removes  enough  water  to  reduce  the  juice  to 
about  one-sixth  its  original  volume.    This  product  is  then  mixed 
with  about  half  as  much  fresh  orange  juico,  giving  a  U  to  1  concentrate 
(U2°  Erix),    The_ fresh  juice  tends  to  restore  the  original  fresh  flavor. 
The  concentrate  is  then  chilled  to  a  sl\ish,  sealed  in  cans,  and  frozen 
to  zero  or  lower.    It  is  stored  at  zero  until  sold.    The  exact  process 
of  manufacture  varies  with  the  sugar-acid  ratio,  percentage  solids  in 
the  juice,  and  other  factors.    In  preparing  tho  concentrate  for  the 
table,  it  is  mixed  with  three  times  as  much  cold  water,  which  brings 
it  back  to  single  strength.    In  this  form,  it  cannot  easily  be 
distinguished,  if  at  all,  from  fresh  orange  juice. 
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The  astounding  growth  of  the  frozen  orange  concentrate  industry 
is  the  resiilt  largely  of  the  favoratle  reception  accorded  the  new 
product  "by  consumers.    The  ease  and  quickness  with  vrhich  the  new  juice 
could  "be  prepared  for  consuipp'Gion  and  its  fresh-like  flavor  together 
with  prices  in  line  with  those  of  other  fruit  juices  rapidly  won  it  a 
place  on  the  "breakfast  nemie    On  the  production  end,  the  cost  of  tin 
cans  v.'as  less  than  one-fourth  the  cost  of  packing  an  equivalent  amount 
of  single- strength  juice  in  IS-^ounce  cans.    Less  storage  space  was 
required  and  the  smaller  volume  could  "oe  transported  at  a  considera'ble 
saving*    Expansion  in  production,  di strihution,  and  hence  consumption 
has  grovm  -■.dth  the  construction  of  new  concentrating  plants,  installa*- 
ticn  of  frcj^en  food  cahinets  in  retail  stores,  and  more  and  tetter 
refrigerators  in  homes«    For  the  same  reasons,  further  e3cpansion  in 
production  and  consur.ipt ion  seems  likely» 

With  increased  plant  ca,pacity,  production  in  Florida  reached  a 
peak:  weekly  output  of  more  than  1<,3  million  gallons  of  frozen  orange 
concentrate  in  the  19^9-50  season.    Additional  plants  will  "be  avail- 
ahle  in  California  this  sunmer  to  process  Valencia  oranges,  and  the 
first  plant  in  Te::as  will  "be  ready  next  winter  to  handle  Texas  citrus 
fruitso     However,  the  period  of  rapid,  growth  in  the  industry  may  soon 
"he  over,  leaving  the  frozen  citrus  concentrate  firmly  established  as 
an  important  outlet  for  citrus  fruits. 


I  NOTE:    This  issue  of  the  Fruit  Situation  ^ 

I  presents  a  new  table  (tahle  1,  page  2l) 

I  containing  statistics  on  packs  (also  ' 

:  stocks)  of  frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices. i 
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Tatle  1        Frozen  fruits  and  fruit  juices:    Pack  and  cold-storage  holdings, 

I9US  and  igJ+9  seasons 


• 
• 

Stocks 

:  Pack 

Commo  dity 

:  J\ane  1 
:  average 
:  l^k^^ 

« 

*  June  1 

!  19^9 

\  June  1 

;  1950 

:    19^3     :  19^+9 

:  1,000 

:  pounds 

• 

Apples  and  'applesauce  ,:  1/ 35 1^33 

Apricots  :   

Blackberries  :  7,592 

Blueberries  :   

Cherries   :  1S,609 

Grapes  :  3, 563 

Peaches  :  26,371 

Plums  and  Prunes  :  7,7^7 

Easpberries  :  10,226 

Strawberries  ,:  Uo,30S 

Young,  Logan,  Boysen  and  similar  i 

berries  •:  6,17^ 

Orange  and  other  fruit  juices  and  : 

purees   :  29,  39^- 

Other  fruit   ,:  60,02i| 

Total  of  above   :  250,685 


Citrus  juices  (Season  beginning  : 
Orange  .  November  1)  . 

Concentrated  ,  : 

Unc  one  ent  rat  ed  .•• 

Grapefruit  : 

Concentrated   : 

Unconc ent rated   : 

Blend,  concentrated  : 

Lemon,  unc one ent rated  : 


1,000 

•pounds 

1/13.075 
^,907 
2,881 

3,3^+1 
22, 360 

8,002 
11,165 

3,123 
12,616 

^7.320 


1,000 
poiinds 

1/21,608 
1,610 

U.Uol 
8,526 
19,087 

2.381I 
9,760 
3.659 

lU,  365 
Uo,380 


63,562 
3S.793 


1,000 

pounds 

27,552 

2,2+77 
9,7'+6 
7,661 

5,511 
13,59s 

2,125 
27,717 
160,077 


1,000 

pounds 

52,268 
2,086 
15,186 
1^,036 
73,953 
3.119 
23,235 
5,297 
31,537 
107,600 


6,706         8,763       17,593  20,687 


118,70^+ 

30,U03 


(See  below) 

l,20h  U,7i7 


237,856    283,650     369,723  35^,021 


i%000  ■ 
gallons 


IjQCO 

,f<allons 


12,196  2/20,890 
528   

116  2/1,571 

112  2/1,290 
179   


purees* 


iT^xcludes-  8t'ocli:8  ofi-,-%^pl.&sa\!il5s,  v;hich  are  included  in  fruit  juices  and  r 
2/    Florida  pack  through  June  10,  1950. 
Compiled  from  reports  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  National 
Association  of  ^rozen  Food  Packers,  and  Florida  Canners  Association, 
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Table  2.-    Canned  fruit  and  frait  juices:    Stpcks  and  packs,  V^9,  and  19U9  seasons 


Commodity 


\               June  1,  19U9 

• 

■  June  1,  1990 

\  Cann^rs  1 

l/holesale  ] 

1  oTi  ax  • 

Canners  • 

Vfholesale 

_ 

Total  : 

distributors , 

di  stribut  csr's  \ 

J  1,000 

1,000 

1,000' 

1,000 

: .  actual 

"actual 

actual 

actual 

'  actual 

actual 

!  cases 

•  cases 

cases 

cases 

■  cases 

cases 

;  2/59 

n.a. 

n.a. 

2/852 

,  ri.a. 

n.  a. 

:  299 

5P 

1,27^ 

•  -n-.a.- 

n.a. 

!  1,551 

835 

2,386 

557 

686 

i,2U3 

• 

.  371 

110 

n.a. 

?  75 

2U7 

322 

.32s 

n.a. 

n.a. 

:  li/l.g57 

596 

•  1,869 

!i/l,58l 

,  <  n.a.  • 

n.a. 

:  n.a. 

n.a. 

!  n.a. 

nla. 

n.a. . 

n.a. 

:  5/3.900 

1,725 

.5,625 

^2.937 

1,5^1; 

U.Ugl 

3.588 

3,551' 

7,139 

2,72U 

3.780 

6,50U 

:  SU9 

619 

l,U6S 

5149 

956 

1,605 

5'  1,139 

1,883 

•3,022 

l,.770 

3»,'^'^ 

.5,17^ 

162 

1^53 

615 

338 

n.a. 

n.a. 

Stocks 


Pack 


19U8_U9 


191^9-50 
1/ 


Canned  fruits 


Apples  

Apple'sauce  . . , . . 

Aprioots  

Cherries,  R.S.P, 
Cherries,  other 
Citrus  segments 
Cranberries 
Mixed, fruits 
Peaches  .... 

Pears  *.  

Pineapple  .. 
Plums  and  Prunes 


Canned  Juices 

Apple  t.. 

Blended  orange - 

and  grapefruit 

Grapefruit   

Orange  ........... 

Pineapple 
Tangerine  and 

tangerine  blends 


1,000 
cases 
2V2-I/2 


lr552 
3.188 

■  1^.767 
•2,7lH 
.  839 
3,813 
1,303 
^•10,760 
.  17,381 
3.993 
■e/lO,8U6 
921 


1,000 
cases 
2U/2-1/2 


3.876 
5.H8U 

2,375 
2,606 
1,678 
2,521 
1,200 

5/7,313 
19.131^ 
■  5.798 

6/10,14-16 
1,!530 


Stocks 

: 

Pack 

1  ■            June  1,  19U9 

! 

Junel,  1950 

■  Total  : 

Through 
mid-June  J/ 

Qanners  -Wholesale: 
:       y#      :  distrlb-: 
!       ^      :     utors  : 

Total  : 

Oanners 
1/  : 

Wholesale: 
distrib-: 
utors  : 

: 

Total  : 

I9I+8-U9  : 

19U8-I49    :  19U9-50 

!  1,000 
\  cases 
:  2l+/2«s 

1,000 

actual 

cases 

1,000 
cases 

1,000 

cases 
2U/2'8 

1,000 

actual 

cases 

1,000 

cases 

1,000 

cases 
2U/2«s 

1,000  1,000 

cases  cases 
2l;/2«3  2l4/'2«B. 

:  n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a. 

n.a.  ; 

<  ■n.a. 

•  1.390 

  S/2,900 

\  1,^91 
:  3,283 
{  1,980 
I  701 

"  878 
1,612 
l,6l42 
1,136 

2,369 
i+,895 
3,622 

1,837 

1.561 
3.11+8 
l+,258 
1,329 

6gq  ■ 

1,23!+ 
1,551  • 
1,720  , 

2,250 
■  •1+,3S2  ■ 
.  •5,809- 
.  3,0i^9 

10,829 
lU,  30I; 
•  •  19,262 
.6/12,102 

10,14-89  6,380 

13,691  11,209 
16,732  17,006 
—  6/3/11,967 

!  U19 

n.a. 

n.a. 

977 

n.a. 

*    fx.  a. 

1,259 

8/1,850 

I 

V 

3/ 


Preliminary;  .  '  ' 

1,000  casas  6  No.  lO's. 

Not  compiled;  depleted  stocks.  May.  1 -stocks,  as  follows:  I9I49,  60,000  cases;  1950,  277,000  cases* 
1,000  cases  2I4  No.- 2*3.  •    >         _  . 

California  only.    Data  from.  Cankers  League  of  Cadifomla. 
Ha,v©.iian  pack, 

Hata  on  citrus  are  for  Florida  and  Texas  only. 
Season  total.  Preliminary. 


n.a.  means  'not  available'. 


SOURCE:    Canners'  stock  and  pack  data  from  reports  of  National  Canne  rs  Association,  Florida  Canners 
Association,  and  Texas  Canners  Association;  wholesale  distributors'  stocks  from  reports  of  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Table  3»  ~  Peaches:  Production  in  10  early  States,  average  1939"H2> 
  annual  19^!-9,  and  indicat'ed  1950  l/ 


SAverage: 
State       ;^.5334gi  ^5^9 


slndicaced;:  ,  jAverage:  _  ^5,  „  z."  Indicated 

State         •lo-.q-kSi  ^^^^  '  . 


1950 


:co    1 . 000 


1 .  GOO 


:  Idv  sliel  s 

c 

"buc'he]  s 

Irarhels 

^orth  Carolina; 

2.167 

l,U2g 

365- 

South  Carollr.al 

3.-729 

2,3Uo 

G-eorgia  ->  0  0 » v  ?  5 

5,oUn 

2,0U0 

85+5 

Florida  , « ? , « « S 

S9 

6'6 

59 

Ua'oana  ^ . ,  -  r  ^  5 

i,Uoo 

792 

506 

Wssiwi>^ippi  00  5 

S71 

5ig 

36I1 

1950 


«  1.000  l/)00 
"bui-hels  "bixs'iols  iDusliels 


1,000 


■^X*1:C3.I1S3^S    ••••••  9 

Louisiana   » 

Oklahoma  .  


10  States 


2,203 
302 

1,7^3 


2,^12 
265 

679 
2,U00 


rj  iVT?.  soiTid  states  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
inbarvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions* 


1,728 
20^1 
360 

1,015 


IS5O52  i2,9Uo  5,911+ 


Table  ^,  -    Peaches:    Prodiiction  in  26  late  States,  average  1939-^8, 
annual  I9U9,  and  indicated  195O  l/ 


State 


s  Ave  rage; 


Jew  Hanrp shire. 
fessachu:?et  cs 
ilhode  Islaad  c 
Connecticut  , , 
^ew  York  , . 
Tew  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

)hio  . 

[ndiana  o . 
[llinois  o 
Michigan  . 
Missouri  , 
Sansas  • , . 
Delav;are  • , , 
feryldnd  . . 
Virginia 
'^est  Virginia 


ilndicated 
19^0 


IjOOO  1,000 
bushels  bushels 


13 
56 

13 
126 

1,330 

l,Ui6 
1,937 
S71 
U53 
l,52U 
3s6c6 
733 
73 
374 
51^4 

1,501 
531 


22 

75 
15 
164 

1,  U2g 
1,942 

2.  U5I 

1,19^ 
79'+ 

2,307 

3,500 
950 
185 
U6S 
71^ 

1,73^ 
529 


1,000 
bushels 

3 
26 

6 

100 
1,023 
1,708 
2,223 

2U0 

lyOlS 

-  ^,032 

950 

101 

2U0 
630 

891 

■533 


state 


♦  <? 


Kentucky  . . 

Tennessee  , 

Idaho  o  *  • . . 

Colorado  o , 

New  Mezico 

Utah  ...... 

Washington 

Oregon  , . . . 

Calif ornia^  all' 
ClDngstone  2/ 
Freestone  .... 

26  states  . c 
10  early  States 


U.  S»  TOTAL 


Average:  . 
1973-U8;  ^^^^ 


1,000  1,000 
bushels  bushels 


Indicated 
 1150  


650 
925 
303 

"1,901 
181 
75^ 
2,276 
6ii+ 

29,161 

18,151 
11,009 

51,921 
18,052 


702 
32'+ 

353 
2,109 
172 
778 
2,77? 

979 
35.211 
2lf.085 
11,126 

61,873 
12,9^0 


*0a090  7^,sie 


1,000 

bushels 
205 

hi 

1,373 

98 
86 
81 
280 

33,253 
23.752 
9,501 

50,237 
5,91^. 

56,151 


17    For  some  States  it  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities 
onharvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions.    In  19^9,  estimates  of  suc|i 
quantities  vrere  as  follows  (1,000  bushels)':    New  York_,  86;  Illinois,  ^0|  , 
Michigan,  25O;  Colorado,  200;  Washington,  5OO;  Oregon,  98;  Calif ornia' clingstone, 
3.:-OS3 

2/    Mninly  for  canningo  ■ 

3/    Unioed  States  average  includes  estimated  production  for  lo^ira,  Nebraska,  Arizona, 
and  Nevada  from  19 IS  through  19^6,    Sstimates  of  production  in  those  States  were 
discontinued  beginning  '..'ith  the  19^7  cropo 


jxm  1950 


-21+  ~ 


Table  5*-    Cherries:    Production,  12  States,  average  1 9 39-ifg,  annual  19^9, 


:        Sweet  varieties 

:  Sour 

variet  ies 

J  All 

variet 

:  es 

State 

.Average. 

^Average 

!i9^9-Us! 

.:  mdi- 
I9U9    :  cated 

:  r9^o 

^Average" 

:i53s-'^3: 

l9'-'^9 

Undi- 
f  cated 
I  1950 

.  I  Tcis       Tons  Tons 

Tons  ■ 

Tons  Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

New  York  , o  e  n  S 
Pennsylvania  ; 
Ohio  . . ; . . c „ , ? 
Michigaa  » . ,  p  2 
Wi scons rn  .»o? 
Montana  « . » o  e  S 

I  daho  0  J 

Colorado  ...eS 

Utah  .,i 

Washington  • • : 

Oregon 

California 

12  States  ,S 


2,230 
1,U20 
30k 
3,2gO 

769 

2,337 
U06 

3,390 


2,900 
,1,700 

■  376- 
6,Uoo 

1,766 
J+,100 

370 
2,900 


25, 3602/39,000 
i9»sio  3^,200 

26,850  kk,OQO 


■2^700 
■  1,600 

-     ■  560 

6,  goo. 

1,120 
1,5^0 
160 
250 
16,  goo 
16,300 
30,  goo 


17,510 

5jS30 
2,693- 

Ul,200' 
12,U60 

■  59^" 

3;  53s 
2,250 

2,165 


17,500 
9,000 
1,910 
60, 500 
11,600 
310 
6p 
3, 320 
1,900 
3,000 
2,  goo 


2g,100, 
9,000 
2jgl0 
7  6, '000 
17,  po 

.  UlO 

600 
3,000 
720 

3,500 

2,000 


19,7^ 
7,250 
^  3,197 

kUMo 

l2;i'-60 

673 

2.931 
3,9^^ 
5,6i40 


20.UOO 
10,700 

a„2go 
60^900 
ii.6oo 
2;  070 
^■^,730 
3,750 

i|,S00 


30,1002/U2,C00 

21,975  37,000 
26,850  ^1+,000 


30,  goo : 
10,600 

3,370 

g2,S00, 

i7,:^o' 
1,530 

2,lg0 

3,160 

970: 

20,300 
ig,.3oo 
30,  goo 


25,956  1379700   72,670   93,2gU  112,530  ih^.kko  179,2^0  250,530  223,110 

y    lor  some  States  in  Certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  uriiarvested 
on  account  of  economic  conditions.     In  19^9»  estimates  of  such  quantities  we're  as 
■•^ollows  (tons)s     Idaho  Sweet,  60O;  Washington 'Sv/eet,  3*000;  Oregon  Sweet,  3^,000. 
y    Includes  2,g00  tons  harvested  but  not  utilized  because  of  abnormal  cullagn. 


Table  60-    Strawberries!    Acreage,  yield  per  acre,  and  indicated  production, 


J          Acreage  ' 

Yield 

per  acre 

:  Production 

Season 

t lO-year :  : 
:  average:  19^9 
sl939-^g5 

1950  J 

10-year: 
average : 
1939-^8: 

■l9'49  : 

1950  ,^ 

: 10-year: 
: average : 
:i939_Ug: 

« 

I9U9  1 

i 
r 

1950 

•  Acres  Acres 

Acres 

Crates 

Crates 

Crates 

1;000 

crates 

1,000  ■ 
crates 

■1,000 

c  rat  e  s ' 

■ijinter  « 

!    ^,^50  U,000 

5,^00 

6g 

55 

75 

312 

■  220 

Uo5' 

Sarly  spring 

i  23,360  25,500 

26,Uoo 

62,9; 

39f6 

47a 

1,507 

liOll 

1,244, 

1 

Mid-spring 

•/  5i+,gUo  U7,g30 

53,660 

67»o; 

72,4 

7^,3 

3,723 

3,461 

3.927 

Late 'Spring  • 

I  42,120  50,100 

50,600 

g4.5 

23.3 

g9.6 

3,621 

4,174 

4.533 

Total 

tl2l+,  770  127,430  136,060 

72.2 

69.6 

7^.7 

9,163 

g,g66 

10,169 

T7    Yield  and  production  reported  in  crates  of  24  quarts. 
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TalJle  7e~    Apricots,-  plums,  and  prunes?    Condition  on 'June  1  ,  •  and  production, 

average  1939--^g-.  annual  19^9^  and  indicated  19 50  

.i  :  Pro  duct  ion  1/ 


Condition  o'une  X 


Crop  -and  State 


S-^Av.;■j^a•ge 


19'49 


1950 


■J  Avera.^e 


19-9 


Indicated 
1950 


iP  s:  i.  ent 


Apricots 
Caxiifornia  >•  •^^  ••••»•  f  o  c 

Va&h'lngton   

Utah  „  • 


'  Totol  » 
Fluirs 
Michif;an  , , . 
California  . 


Prunes 


o  •  •  •  •  • 


California  «... 
IdahD-  ,<,„.,. . . . . 

Washington^,  all 

Eastern  Washington  • 

Western  Washington  • 
Oregon,  all    j  o  

Eastern  Oregon   

Western  Oregon  • . . . . 


Lu 

'P.  ,r'  cj 

i.  'Jlib 

-   \J  J..'.  0 

••— 

207,  UOO 

.  165-^000  ■ 

206,000 

20  2 go 

26(^^00 

ljUoo 



 . 



5^830 

6;,  200 

200 



— . 

 — 

233,510 

197^600 

207,600 

61 

•  69 

.  76. 

<  • 

- — 

— r 

.  

76, 300 

2/9O5OOO. . 

S3, 000 

■ 

Dry.  Basis  3/ 

— 

— — 



190,600 

152.000 

156,000 

^7 

65 

73 

•  50." 

{  ..  — 

76. 

.  SI 

'      :         ,55  ■ 

52 

^9 

33 

53 

77 

25 

72 

79 

17 

50 

77 

27 

17    For  so-no  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some .  quantities  unharvested 

on  account,  of  economic  conditions*    In  19^9* -  estimates . of  such- quantities  were  as 

follow^  (tons)s    Apricots-California,  6,000;,  Washington,  7s50O;  Utahj  350;  Plums, 

California-.  6.,000o  ;  :  •,  • 

2/    Includes  M-„0C0  tons  harvested  but  not  utilized  "because  of  abnormal  :cullago» 

^    In  California,  the  dryiij^  .r^tio  is  approximately  2-l/2  pounds  of  fresh  fruit 

to  1  pound  driedfi  ; •  - « 


Tabl9  S,-    1^130611813190X3.8  .fruit  s  and:nuteJ    Condition  on  June  1, 
average  .1939~^gD  annual  19^9  and  1950  ^ 


Crop  and  State 


Condi t;*Qn  JuQQ  1 


Condi  tion  ,J\:ne.  1 


Crapes 

California,  all 
V/ine  varieties 
Raisin  varie- 
ties   •  .  ,  if'* 

Table  varieties 
Other  crops 
Calri:^ornia . 
Pigs  ......1.1 

Olives 


Average; 


15   ;Grop  and  State  lAverago* 


.  .i'9^9' :  1950 


Percent  Pgrqe^lj  .percent :  x    ; ; 


^Percent  Ber.C'^nt  Percent 


SU 
S5 

si+ 


S3 

7H. 


Sl+ 
81 

,85 
S3 


si; 
69 


:  ^  Other  crops(Coxi'i;' d'/ ! 
78 J ;  Qalifornia  5 
75;:  .Almonds 
::  Walnuts 
79::  War.hington  : 

80::    Filberts  ..: 

:;''Oregon  : 

-  : iBiiberts  : 

70::  Florida 
7S::    Avocados  ,...*..•. 


61  . 

1^ 

•  59 

76  ; 

1/69 

2/65  \, 

50 

2/77 

. .  S3 

50- 

■5s 

72  ■ 

"  66 

y    1950  ivainut^  production  in  California  indicated  to  ;be  599OOO  tons  as  of  June  1, 

compared  "dth  73',000  tons  produced  in  19^9  and  62,000  tons^in  19l|-8. 

2/   ,Sh(yrt-time' ajverage,     ,      •  .  .  "  -  -  i 


JUKE  1950 
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TalDle  9,-    Pears:    Production  in  three  Pacific  States,  average 
1939-Ug,  annual  19^9f  and  indicated  1950  l/ 


State  :AverageJ 
and  variety  :i939~fa; 


19^9 


:IndicatedJ 
1950 


State 
and  variety 


Average:  j 


:lndicated 
:  1950 


:  1,000     1,000  1,000 
J  "bushels  "bushels  "bushels 


VTashington  : 
Bartlett 
Others 

Total  , 

Oregon 

Bartlett  ••• 
Others  . 

Total' . 


5.233 
1,S32 


5,175 
1,855 


U,OSO 

i,uuo 


7,070   7,030  5,520 


1,S6S 
.2,721+ 


2,631 
3,US5 


1,792 
2,330 


l+,592     6,166  l+,672 


!  California 
Bartlett  . , 
Others  .... 

Total 

; Three  States 
Bartlett 
Others  .... 


Total 


1,000     1,000  1,000 

ihushels  "bushels  "bushels 

10j0l7   1^,335  10,959 

1;,396      2,000  1,^17 

li,Ui3  16,335  12,376 


17,123-22,191  16,331 
5,952    ■7«34o  5.737 

23»075   29,531  22,563 


1/    B'or  some  States  in  certain  years,  production  includes  some  quantities  un- 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions*    In  19^9,  estimates  of  such  quantities 
were  as  follows  (l,000  "bushels):    Washington  Bartlett,  953;  Other,  -95;  Oregon 
Bartlett,  20;  California  Bartlett,  375;  Other,  292, 


Tahle'lO^-  Pears:    Total  production,  "by  States,  average  1939-^8, 
annual  19^9*  and  indicated  1950  l/ 


State 


:Average:  ,q^iq  : Indicated 
;l939-.l4g;  1^^^    ;  1950 


State 


Average: 
1939-^3: 


19^+9 


:Indicate(: 
1950  . 


':  1,000     1,000    .  1,000 

•  "bushels  "bushels  "bushels 


1,000      1,000  1,000 
"bushels  "bushels  "bushels 


Massachusetts.  : 
Connecticut 
New  York  ... 
Pennsylvania 
Ohio 

Indiana  .... 
Illinois 
Michigan  , , . 
Missouri  ... 

Kansas   

"Virginia  •.. 
Vest  Virginia 
Horth  Carolina 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia 

Florida  

Kentucky 


U6 

67 

73 

51 

57 

50  : 

Ski 

1,195 

98U  : 

360 

335 

33s  i 

300 

272 

213  : 

163 

■  132 

132  : 

389 

1+10 

265  : 

766 

1,200 

972  : 

236 

195 

170  : 

102 

112 

30  : 

305 

106 

72  : 

95 

$6-  . 

-     70  : 

2S0 

1 3D  •  • 

110  : 

15) 

70 

51  » 

333 

187  ' 

•   177  s 

171 

176 

1^5  ! 

163 

.10>+  . 

56;: 

Tennessee 
Ala"bama  .. 
Mississipp 
Arkansas  « 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma  • 
Texas  • . . * 
Idaho  • • . . 
Colorado  • 
Utah  


200 
312 

351 
137 
20^ 
162 

37^ 
61 
13^- 
161 


51 
19^ 
195 
180 
198 
229 
1+81+ 

61+ 
20I+ 
170 


27  States 
3  Pacific  Coas 
States  •• 


6,992  6,373 
23,075  29,531-. 


1+6 
16U 
216 
15I+ 
138 
16S 
286 

100 

25 

5, 3^6 
22,568 


U,  S.  TOTAL 


2/ 


30,295   36,Uol^  27,9ii!. 


T]  For  some  States  in  certain  -years,  production  includes 
harvested  on  account  of  economic  conditions*  In  I9I+9,  es 
vrcre  ^s  follovrs  (l,000  "bushels):  Illinois,  90;  I^Tew  York, 
2/  United  States  average  includes  estimated  production  f 
"Vermont,  Ehode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Iowa,  Hc'braska,  Delau-a 
Arizona,  and  Nevada  from  1939  through  19l+6«  Estimates  of 
States  were  discontinued  "beginning  with  the  I9I+7  crop. 


r 

ten 
k 


some  quantities  un-  ■ 
timates  of  such  qu3.ntities 

31+ ;  Michigan,  70. 
or  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
re,  Maryland,  New  Mexico, 

production  in  those 
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Ta"ble  31.-    Citrus  fruits:    Productionj- average  1938-^73  annual  19^7»  1.9^8,  and 
indicated  I9U9;  condition  on  June  1,  average  1939-^^^  annual  19U9  and  1950 


Crop  and  State 


0RAKC-E5 

Caliiornia,,  all 

.  Navelt;  and  misc. 2/ 
Vale ic las  «  • 

Plorlixj  all  

lEaxly  and  midseason 

-Taleicias  „ 

Texas,,  all   

■  ■^•Early  and  mids,  2/ 
Valencias  

Arizona,  all   

Navels  and  misc.  2/ 
Valencias  

Louisiana  2/  , 

-    5  &tates  5/  •  

Total  early  and 

midseason  5,/ 
Total  valencias  ..... 
TAHGSHII^SS 

Florida  r.^......... 

All  orangey  and 

tangerines.: 

5  States  h] 

Florida^,  all  . , . 

Seedless 

Other  ..  ."  

Texas  

Arizona  

California,  all 

Desert  Valleys 

^  States  V  ... 
LEMONS 


California  hj 
LIMES 


Fl'orida  hj' 
June  1  forecast  of 
19'50  crop  Fla,  Limes 


Average 


1  ,coo 

boxes 


10,570 
15,190 
18,G2l|- 
3.326 
2,8lg 
lvl68 
1,650 
50^28 

13^164 

158 


Production  l/ 


Condition  June  1 
( n  .e  v/  c  r  op}  l/ 


19^7 


19^3- 


:Indicated'Avera£e;  ■  . 
:  I9;ij  ■  n9?9--^-'^/  ^ 


liOOO         7., 000  ■  1,000 
"boxes         boxes       .  boxes     Percent  Perceint  Percen 


^5,S30 

36,720 

1+0,900 

82 

82 

23 

19,06s 

18,900 

11,910 

15,306 

81 

.  23 

81 

29,S26 

26,930 

2l+,870 

25,600" 

'82 

82 

8l+ 

■iQ  qlin 

RP!  Unn 

Tnn" 

' "  6q 
.  9-^  - 

/  J- 

21,765 

31,000 

32,000 

'b'!>\  306  ■  • 

3/69'" 

70 

71 

12,175 

27i^00 

26,300 

25,000 

j/68 

67 

71 

7  Unn 

J.,o;;)U 

7  -z 

1  J 

uu 

2,163 

3,100 

2,600 

1,050 

16 

66 

1,^5^ 

2,100 

800 

600 

15 

65 

83s 

780 

710 

970 

73 

68 

Uoi 

1+80 

U50 

585 

73 

67 

^37 

300  .. 

260 

385 

73 

68 

30ii- 

300 

300 

350 

73 

10 

61+ 

93^593 

116 J  510 

■99,^90 

102,170 

76 

75 

72 

1+3,701 

'53,720 

1+7,260 

50,525 

1+9,292 

56,730 

52,230 

51,525 

'3.530 

l+,000 

U,i+oo 

.5,000 

62 ; 

62 

63 

97,123 

Iil+,510 

103,890 

107  9 170 

33,000 

1I+..  800 
18,200 
23,200 
3,000 
2,1+30 
960 
1,^70 
61,630 

12,870 

170 


30,200 

ii+joo 

15,500 
11,300 

1,880 
2,ll+0 

800 
1,3^0 
1+5,520 

9,9^0 

200 


2l+,000 
11,000 
13,000 
6,500 

3,po 
2,3Uo 
IjOlO 

1,330 
36,11+0 

10,200 
260 
300 


62  . 

60 

66 

3/'66  ; 

■■  61 

69 

V60  • 

59. 

63 

~  65 

15 

58 

73  : 

77 

69 

80 

80 

81+ 

3/79  •. 

.  T5 

88 

5y81  ■ 

,  23 

81 

~  65 : : 

1+5 

61+ 

79  : 

69  . 

21 

66  ; 

82 

'  25 

If  Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shown.  In  Cal,  the  picking  season  usually  ex- 
tends  from  about  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  3I  o^"         following  year.  In  other  States  the  season 
begins  about  Oct.  1,'  and  ends  in  early  summer,  'except  for  Fla.  limes,  harvest  of 
which  usually  starts  about  Apr,  1  of  year  shown.  For  some  States  in  certain  years, 
pro^duct ion 'includes 'some  quantities  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  elimi- 
nafed  on  account  of  'economic  conditions,  2/  Includes  small  quantities  of  tangerines, 
_2/  'Short-time  average,  kj  Net  content  of  box  varies.  In  'Cal,  and  Ariz,  the  approxi-  . 
mate  average  for  oranges  is  77  I'bs,  and  grapefruit  65  lbs,  in  the  Desert  Valleys; 
68  lUs,  for  Cal,  grapefruit  in  other  areas;  in  Fla,  and  other  States,  oranges  90  lbs. 
and  grapefruit  80  lbs;  Cal.  lemons,  79  'lt»s;  Fla,  limes,  80  lbs,  5/  In  Cal,  and  Ariz, 
navels  and  miscellaneous. 


JUNE  1950 
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Table  12.  -  Citrus  fruits;  Total  production  -in  equivalent  tons, 
  average  1938-^7,  annual  i^kS-kS,  and  191^9-50 


Item 


.  .Average 
1932-^7 
(1933-^7 
Tjloom) 


19^8-^9 
(l9Ug 
"bio  om) 


19^9-50 

(19^9 
bloom) 


1949-50  as  a 
percentage  of 


Average 


19118-149 


1,000 

tons 


1,000 
tone 


1,000 
tons 


Percent 


Percent 


Oranges  and  tangerines 

Grapefruit   , : 

Lemons  : 

Limes  


Total 


U,000 

1,97^ 

51^+ 
6 


1.793 

393, 
s  ■ 

6,625. 


^,551 

l,Uo5 
U03 
10 

6,369 


lll^ 
.71 

.167  ■ 
•  9^ 


103 

7S 
103 

125 
96 


Table  13,~    Oranges  and  lemons!    Weighted  average  auction  price  per  box  at 


Market  : 
and  : 
-month  ■  ! 

J 

Oranges 

• 
• 

. . . Lemons 

California  : 
Valencias  : 

California  i 
Navels  : 

Florida  ' 

California 

19U9  : 

• 

1950  ; 

19^9 ' :  1950  : 

•  • 

19^9  : ' 

« 

1950.  : 

• 

19^9  : 

• 

1950 

Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 

Dollars    Dollars    Dollars  Dollars 

New  York  : 

Month:         . ! 

Jan\iary  ••: 

6.00 

5.0g 

3.5s 

. .  .g..66 

11.19 

February  •: 

6.29 

6.11 

3,72 

5.61+ 

S,19 

6.9^ 

March 

6,00 

5»52 

U.26 

:.  5.9^ 

.6.27 

6.1+7 

April 

6.73 

5.2I+ 

^.77 

5.20.  . 

. .  .6.  99 

6.RI+ 

May  : 

7.12 

5.21 

S.61 

5.63 

5.70 

.9*61  . 

•  8,15 

Season  average 

6.60 

U.06 

through  May  : 

7.12 

5.21 

5,29 

^.8^*.  .  * 

7.5*2/.. 

8.70 

Week  ended,  .  ! 

June    2  J 

6,1+5 

5116 

9.^7' 

5..  31 

'  5,91 

^.79. 

.  7,87 

7^08 

9  .>i 

6.S1+ 

^+.65 

9.17 

U,  36 

5.36  . 

.  .8.52  - 

.8.1+9 

16  ..: 

5.31 

^.90 

7.7^ 

6.00 

5.76 

-9.73. 

9.62 

Chicago       . . ! 

Month:         ,  J 

10.67. 

January  ••: 

5iS3" 

5I2U 

3.3^ 

11.62 

9f50 

February 

6,11 

6.11 

3.73 

5t32 

-  -9^09 

March  . • .  • ; 

5.55 

5,^6 

U,o6 

5.3s 

g.05 

6.U0 

April  • • • . : 

6.50 

5.27 

U.90 

6..g5 

6.29 

Ma,y-  

S.02 

5.29 

8,23 

5M 

5.5^ 

^.73 

9.82 

.  8,1+6 

Season  average: 

through  May.  J 

"■5^29' 

6,32 

■5t32 

3.95. 

^f50  . 

8,55 

9,28 

Week  ended;.  ! 

5^^9 

June    2  ,«! 

7.-36 

•?.23 

g.66  ' 

5.71 

I+.72 

9.00 

7,92 

.   9  ..! 

6.g5 

5.06 

S.56  ■ 

5.09 

6.17 

u.go 

9.5^ 

g.o6 

16  •  •  t 

5.35 

5.29 

3«SS. 

■  6.55- 

5.20 

9.06 

9.30 

Compiled  from 
and  the  Fruit 


weekly  reports  of  the  California  Fruit  Growers  Exchange,  New  York, 
and' Vegetable  Reporter,  Chicago., 
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Ta"ble  ik,"    Grapefruit:;  WeightecJ.  average  auction  price  per  Tt>ox, 
Ne^jvT  York  and  Chica/^o,,  January-June,  19^9  and  1950  " 


Market 

andt 
month 


Florida 


Texas 


Seedless 


Other 


Total 


Total 


1950 


19 


1950 


l9Wj~i950 


I'oilars    Dollars    I'ollars    Dollars    Dollars    Dollars    Drllars  Dollars 


Hew  York      ,  ■  3 
Month?         .  ! 
January  i, « i 
February  ai 
March  , » .  • : 

April    e  re  J 

Ma^?  c . , . .  o  J 
Season  av.mge: 
through.  May  i 
...Week  ended 
June  2 

9  ol 

16  o. 

Chicago 
Months 

January  , . 
February  « 
March  , . , 
April  ,,,, 
May 

Season  average: 
through  May 
Week  end3d. 
June    2  , 

9  ■ 
16 


5.77 

2.5t 

3-77 

5<.53 

2,93 

U.03 

5.26 

.3.01 

5a3 

5.67 

3.99 

5.57 

5,^5 

H,13 

.5*67 

3,00 

5.65 

Khz 

3«U2 

6.51 

U.52 

5.68 

^•33 

3f26 
^f05 
^,07 
^,2g 
3fB6 

^•05 

3^.35 
2.70 

3.37 


e  c  9 


3.59 

5"  39 

J»  DO 

3. 37 

5.61 

— 

C  CD 

3«95 

3*30 

5,16 

U.2i 

5og9 

Ucl2 

5.19 

l^-.27 

•  — - 

— — 

U  \i 

■    ^-5  -L£- 

U*  ?? 

3.20 

^73 

'  2;  52 

II067 

3=,  6s 

Kss 

'  2o91 

H.77 

Kl^ 

^c07 

3.73- 

(i;„63 

•2693 

5s.01 

3.17 

3.6"3 

■5^  Si 

•  3.69- 

Compiled  from  weekly  reports  of  the  California  Fruit  G-rowers  Exchange,  New  York,- 
and  the  Chicago  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Report ero 


Table  I53-  Apples,  v'restern:  Weighted  average  llew  York  auction  price  per  box, 
  specified  varieties^  all  grades^  January--May,  19^1-9  and  1950  


Month 


January 
February 
March  ..... 

April   

May  

Season  aoerage 
through  May 


Delicious 


V/inesap 


Yellov;  Newtown 


All  leading 
vax'ieties 


13% 


•-1-950 


5^21. 
5.2^ 

^.25 
3.91 

^.73 


3?21 
3-^2 

3.55 
^,77 
3.37 


19 '19  . 

1950 

;   19^9  ! 

1950.  t 

19^9  s 

1950, 

Dollars 

Dollars 

.Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

■  •  5fl2- 

3,22 

5^09 

3f32 

5»02- 

3.^1 

5.11 

3,39 

3*69 

3,16 

-  3.^5 

U.69 

3.23 

3.01 

3.16 

Uo20 

3.S6 

3*39 

^.53 

2,86 

^,17 

3.63; 

.  U*29 

h.os 

3.03 

.3.7s 

U.H7: 

...3.52 

Compiled  from  Nevr  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter,  deciduous  section. 
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Grapefruit  and  lemons:  Total  weekly  shipments  ^'rom  producing 
 areas,  January-June,  19^9  and  1950  l/  


Lemons 


Period 

19^+9  . 

1950 

19119  ■;  1950 

• 
• 

Ariz.:  : 

• 

Fla.  , 

• 

Tex.  :^ff--:Total  ; 
:  Ariz. :  t 

Calif,  I  Calif. 

!  Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars  ^ 

ara  I 

Season  through 

January  21  , , , , ; 

!lO,l6l 

9,537 

1,107  20,805 

6.U76 

5,063 

1,0^5  12,58U 

2,59^  1 

,997  r 

Week  ended; 

January 

2S  ... 

5  622 

60s 

9^ 

1,32^ 

^71 

377 

119 

967 

186 

219  ? 

J'eTDruary 

^  .... 

I  6UU 

609 

101 

1,35^ 

U03 

366 

S63 

260 

202 

11  • • • ' 

1  772 

515 

loU 

1,391 

532 

376 

107 

1,015 

266 

129  I 

IB  •  •  • 

S37 

26U 

103 

1,20^ 

702 

30s 

100 

1,110 

909 

3U0 

197  f 

25  ..1 

{  1,101 

196 

109 

l,Uo6 

6lK) 

185 

SU 

17U 

259  i; 

March 

!  1,070 

123 

122 

1,315 

771 

135 

101 

1,007 

207 

297  ^ 

11 ... 

!  951 

150 

105 

1,206 

659 

75 

101 

8  35 

215 
261 

312 

IS  ...1 

t  1,056 

107 

113 

1,276 

836 

il 

12k 

1,006 

226 

25  ...< 

1  1,101 

53 

99 

1.253 

810 

23 

116 

9U9 

26s 

185 

April 

1    •  •  .  < 

i  920 

^7 

79 

1,0^+6 

S3U 

15 

123 

972 

287 

303 

S  •  •  • 

1  S63 

20 

75 

95s 

7^1 

10 

103 

85U 

299 

271 

15  ... 

5  9^7 

2 

97 

i,oU6 

736 

17 

82 

S35 

302 

306 

22 

I  Sg6 

76 

962 

587 

5 

93 

685 

355 

289 

29 

5  699 

93. 

792 

■  576 

5 

✓ 

113 

69U 

358 

319  ^ 

May 

6  •  .  •  ! 

!  602 

108 

710 

686 

90 

776 

377 

377 

13  ... 

!  600 

109 

709. 

.  698 

119 

817 

U89 

Us  5 

20  ...1 

{  1+73 

106 

579 

Us  7 

87 

57U 

5U6 

518 

27 ... 

I  323 

119 

^31 

95 

526 

573 

June 

3  ...J 

176 

129 

305 

325 

81 

l406 

531 

U83  ^ 

10  ... 

I  165 

I2l|- 

289 

233 

87 

320 

636 

593 

17 

.  167 

107 

27U 

258 

82 

3U0 

659 

662 

Season  through  ! 

June  17 

!29,i36  12,231 

3,279  ^,646  1S,892 

7,006 

3,lU6  29,044  10,183  9,216  f 

T/    Sail,  "boat  and  truck.    Total  truck  shipments  from  Texas;  interstate  and  intra- 
state  truck  shipments  from  Calif orni a— Arizona  and  Florida.    Excludes  quantities  from 
Florida  trucked  to  canners  and  to  "boats.    All  data  subject  to  revision. 

Compiled  from  records  of  Production  and  Iferketing  Administration, 


Table  17.-    Fruitsi    Index  numbers  (unadjusted)  of  prices  received  by  farmers. 

United  States,  as  of  15th  of  month,  average  1935-39,  annual  19U6-5O  l/ 
 (January  1910-Decomber  I91U  =  160)  ;  ;  ;  


Year 


Jan.  I  Feb.  i  Mar.!  Apr.!  May  iJ-une  .July  .*  Aug.  [Sept.!  Oct.  .  Uo'v. ,  Dec, 


?! 


1935-39  avg. 


19U6 

I9U7 
19U'8 

19U9 
1950 


88 

2U6 
218 
1U9 

199 
185 


90  91 


97      99     lO.U  110 


2U8 
22s 
150 
1^8 
186 


252 
238 
155  152 
207  225 
193  206 


263  275 
2UU  232 


283 
256 


157  17^ 


23? 
195 


235 


278 
2U0 
19U 
217 


101 

■236 

,  190 
^  203 

181 


9,8  90. 


.8.6  85 


2U3 
199 
205 
160 


23U 

17U 

19U 

ISO 


217  227 

5.66  1.62 

172  181 

172  I7U 


I 


1/ Revised  January,  1950. 
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Tatle  18        OrangesJ    Tot&l  weekly  shipments  from  producing  areas,' 
"by  varieties,  January- June,  19^9  and  1950  l/  -     '  • 


I9U9 


1350 


Period 

jCal-." 

"Colo"'  ! 

sCal.- 

:Cal,..-  : 

« 
• 

.^.r  J.  3e 

^  ins.,: 

Fla,  ; 

Tex.  ; 

Total  ; 

,  Ari%8 

:  Ariz.; 

Fla.  ; 

Texo  ' 

• 

Total 

« 
• 

Yal 3n- 

;  ITa  crel  s : 

Valen- 

:lTa,vels: 

cia=! 

:&Misc.,' 

cias 

:  (S-MisCo 

• 

• 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Cars 

Season 

• 

through 

• 

Janua-y  21 S 

8,501  23,275 

^,6H6  2/ 37 ,,022 

— — • 

8,553  13,1+32 

1,8913/28,876 

Week  enderl  S 

January  2S? 

UUS 

I5I+I5 

159 

2,022 
2,1+78 

— — 

8U:? 

l',032 

167 

2,0l+7 

Fel)ruary  U-S 

— — . 

723 

1,588 

167 

— ""— 

765 

1,0  03 

18l+ 

-2,012 

11; 

.  

619 

2,17^ 

35L 

3,121| 

73^ 

1,1^7 

181 

2,062 

18J 

— — 

789 

1,788 

193 

2,770 
2,860 

' — ~ 

960 

1,176 

1^,1 

2,287 

25J 

772- 

1,996 

92 

— — 

91^0 

1,09'0 

111 

2,ll+l 

March 

lis 

— ^_ 

791 

2,l6U 

2,985 



930 

1,090 

92 

2,112 
2,270 

11: 

800 

2,0'48 

% 

2,397 
2,637 

2 

87I+ 

1,353 

1+1 

iSi 

5 

80^4- 

1J96 

32 

9 

903 

lr351 

21+ 

2,237 

25.' 

5 

725 

1^712 

16 

2,1+58 

10 

1,023 

1,129 

11 

2^173 

^April 

is 

13 

783 

I06S2 

8 

■2,i+.y6 

21 

1.07^ 

1,1 6'2 

.,  3 

2,230 

83 

20 

709 

1^73^+ 

3 

2,1+66 

29 

1.053 

1,132 

1^27^ 

3 

2,217 

15: 

17 

702 

1,911 

2,630 

2I+ 

1,631+ 

2,332 

22  s 

ih 

69 1+ 

1,723 

1 

2,1+32 

21 

9 1+1 

l,2ll+ 

2 

2,178 

295 

11 

5H1 

l.6i;i 

2/193 

^7 

1^018 

1 J  211 

2,276 

May 

6? 

116 

^77 

1,588 

2,181 

256 

739 

1,193 

2,133 
2.2I+3 

130 

Uoo 

277 

2,31+5 

569 

509 

1.105 

20  i 

U66 

33 

1,520 

2,019 

1,192 

111 

1^196 

2^1+99 

27« 

912 

lv298 

2,210 

1,18U- 

51 

1,071 

2,306 

June 

3' 

1,115 

1,0^6 

2,161 

1,213 

15 

999 

2,227 

10: 

936 

885 

lj82l 

1,232 

878 

2,110 

ITS 

1,033 

703 

1,736 

1,057 

S0I+ 

1,861 

Sea,  son 

• 
• 

throu^jh  : 

June  17  .cs  5:063  19,188.57,955    5,7272/37,933   6,866  23,125  U2,ig2  2,8613/75,03!+ 


1/    Rail,  boat.j  and  truck.    Total  truck  shipments  from  Texas;  interstate  and  intra- 
state truck  shipments  from  California-Arizona  and  Florida,    Excludes  qu.antities 
from  Florida  tracked  to  canners  and  to  "boats.    All  data  subject  to  revision^ 
2/    Includes  1+0  cars  shipped  from  Louisiana, 
^/    Includes  22  cars  shipped  from  Louisiana, 

Compiled  from  records  of  Production  and  Marketing  Administration. 
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